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So far as the United States is concerned, extraterritoriality is claimed 
and exercised in Siam. In the treaty of March 20, 1833, it was pro- 
vided in article 9 that " merchants of the United States trading in the 
kingdom of Siam shall respect and follow the laws and customs of the 
country in all points." s But as our interests in Siam became more 
considerable, the attention of our government was called to the advis- 
ability of placing the protection of American citizens in the hands of 
responsible American officials. Therefore in the second article of the 
treaty of May 29, 1856, extraterritorialty was claimed, admitted, and is 
exercised at the present time in the following terms : 

The interests of all American citizens, coming to Siam, shall be placed under 
the regulations and control of a consul, who will be appointed to reside at 
Bangkok. He will himself conform to and will enforce the observance by 
American citizens, of all the provisions of this treaty, and such of the former 
treaty, negotiated by Mr. Edmund Roberts in 1833, as shall remain in operation. 
He shall also give effect to all rules and regulations as are now or may here- 
after be enacted for the government of American citizens in Siam, the conduct 
of their trade, and for the prevention of violations of the laws of Siam. Any 
dispute arising between American citizens and Siamese subjects shall be heard 
and determined by the consul in conjunction with the proper Siamese officers; 
and criminal offences will be punished in the case of American offenders, by the 
consul, according to American laws, and in the case of Siamese offenders, by 
their own laws, through the Siamese authorities. But the consul shall not 
interefer in any matters, referring solely to Siamese, neither will the Siamese 
authorities interfere in questions, which only concern the citizens of the United 
States.9 

It is to be hoped that the situation created by the reforms now in 
progress and the experience of Great Britain under the treaty of March 
10, 1909, and of France under a similar treaty, dated March 23, 1907, 
will be so satisfactory and persuasive that the day is not far distant when 
foreign nations with interests in Siam may feel justified to entrust their 
protection and administration to the duly constituted Siamese authorities. 

LIBERIA 

The recent visit to Liberia in American warships of a commission 
appointed by the United States government has brought within the public 
eye the little negro republic on the west coast of Africa. Although an 
almost negligible international factor by reason of its geographical posi- 

8 Treaties in Force, 1904, 705. 
a Treaties in Force, 1904, 707. 
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tion, its scanty governing population, the absence of national wealth, and, 
the inevitable consequence of the two latter — national weakness, the 
very mention of the name Liberia can not fail to arouse the keen interest 
of the student of the history of the last century, for it at once recalls to 
mind the days of slavery in the United States and the awful African 
slave-trade with its horrors, atrocities and human sacrifices. 

It is not at present possible to discuss what the intentions of the 
American government with respect to Liberia may be, inasmuch as the 
Commission's report has not as yet been made public. It is hoped that 
this may be the subject of an article in a future number of the Journal. 
It may be of interest, however, to call attention to the ties, moral at least, 
which connect the African with the American republic and therein 
account for the signal interest manifested by the latter in the former 
by the sending of the Commission. 

The simple classification of the country as a civilized negro republio 
is in itself sufficient to indicate that it is an off-shoot of the American 
republic within whose borders there are more people of the African race 
than anywhere else in the world with the exception of Africa itself. A 
brief resume, however, of the history of the planting of these negroes 
imbued with American ideas of government upon west African equatorial 
shores may not be out of place. 

Eecurring to social conditions in the United States after its inde- 
pendence and prior to the Civil War, it is seen that in many instances 
negro slaves, whether through the humanity of their masters or purchase 
as the result of their own industry and thrift or otherwise, were emanci- 
pated; but it was soon found that, under the then existing social con- 
ditions, the states in which the slaves had been freed was no place for 
"free persons of color" as they were called. The white master, the 
negro slave, were the two well-defined classes; a free negro was surely 
out of place. 

Early in the nineteenth century an agitation for the deportation of 
freed slaves to some place outside the limits of the United States was 
commenced, and in some instances it took the form of state recommenda- 
tions to the federal government. The movement, accelerated by the 
desire of philanthropists to Christianize and promote civilization in the 
Dark Continent, crystalized in 1816 in the formation, by eminent per- 
sons from the several states of the Union, of the American Colonization 
Society. After several attempts the society succeeded, in 1823, in found- 
ing a settlement on the west coast of Africa which they called Monrovia, 
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in honor of James Monroe, then president of the United States. A few 
years later other colonization societies were formed in several of the 
states of the Union which founded other settlements near Monrovia and 
the various settlements subsequently uniting were formed into the Com- 
monwealth of Liberia. It was through these various colonization societies 
that the freed negroes of America were given a place of refuge in the land 
of their fathers. 

The numbers of the colonists were considerably augmented through 
the enactment and enforcement by the United States of the statutes for 
the suppression of the slave trade. In the execution of these statutes the 
disposition of the negro slaves found aboard a captured slave-trading 
vessel was a difficult question, but its solution was found in sending the 
unfortunate Africans to the settlements in Africa founded by the Ameri- 
can societies, where they could be cared for under the regulations of 
those societies and given a new start in life on their own native soil. 

For a quarter of a century the Liberian settlements and their suc- 
cessor, the Commonwealth of Liberia, occupied an anomalous position in 
the international world. They were not regarded by the United States 
government as American colonies, nor did the United States claim to 
exercise any control over or assume. any responsibility for the acts of the 
colonists. They did not constitute an independent people for their gov- 
ernor was appointed by the Colonization Society, an organization of 
private American citizens. They were nothing more or less than a 
private individual enterprise occupying a large territory purchased from 
the native owners of the soil over which no sovereign government claimed 
or exercised jurisdiction. 

It was but natural, however, that the settlements could not remain 
indefinitely in this anomalous position. "With the development of the 
colonies the necessity arose for the making of regulations governing 
trade by foreigners within Liberian territory, for the collection of customs 
revenues, etc. Needless to say, the foreign traders who heretofore had 
carried on their business free and untrammelled vigorously objected to 
and attempted to disregard and evade the Liberian regulations, and 
when Liberia sought to make her regulations effective by the use of force 
the governments of the traders concerned denied the right of Liberia to 
exercise powers and rights appertaining to a sovereign government. 

In this state of affairs it became imperative that, if Liberia were to 
continue along the lines of progress, she should assume a definite inter- 
national status. Efforts to have the United States assume a protectorate 
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over her failed, and as a final means of enabling the Commonwealth to 
exercise acts of sovereignty, the settlers upon the advice of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, at a convention held in Monrovia in July 1847, declared 
themselves an independent nation and adopted a Constitution modeled 
after that of the United States. Liberian independence was quickly 
recognized by several of the European powers, but it was not until 1862 
that recognition was obtained from the United States, there being objec- 
tion in America up to that time to receiving negro diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 

Prom the time of the first settlement of American negroes, on the west 
African coast to the present day the United States has in many ways 
manifested its deep interest in the welfare of those people. United 
States ships of war acted as convoys to some of the first expeditions to 
Africa and United States naval officers assisted the first colonists in the 
negotiation of treaties of cession with the natives. For a long time dur- 
ing the early days of the country Liberian prestige was considerably 
enhanced, especially with the natives, by the presence of an American 
squadron which was kept on the west coast of Africa to assist in the 
suppression of the slave trade. Article VIII of the treaty of 1862 be- 
tween the United States and Liberia allows of the protection of the 
Liberians by the United States against the aboriginal inhabitants upon 
the solicitation of the government of Liberia. On many occasions since 
the independence of the country the United States has interposed its 
friendly good offices in behalf of Liberia in its boundary disputes with 
neighboring nations and has repeatedly expressed its special and peculiar 
interest in the little republic. 

In view, therefore, of what may well be called the maternal attitude, 
which the United States has assumed toward Liberia, it is not at all 
surprising that when, a little over a year ago, a crisis was reached in her 
affairs by reason of serious complications with her powerful neighbors ; 
Liberia should have urgently appealed to the United States, through a 
special mission sent to Washington for that purpose, for help out of her 
difficulty. The nature of the assistance asked for, the general attitude 
of the United States toward rendering assistance to Liberia, together 
with some idea of the conditions existing in the country, are set forth in 
the following letter of the Secretary of State to the President of the 
United States, dated January 18, 1909 : 

In the month of June last the Republic of Liberia, through a commission 
specially accredited to this government, applied to the United States for assist- 
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anee in maintaining its independence and to enable it to carry on a peaceful 
and orderly government. The particular form of assistance which the commis- 
sioners contemplated in their application was chiefly a guaranty by the United 
States of the territorial and political integrity of Liberia, with such reservations 
and upon such conditions as might be agreed upon. 

Upon being convinced that such a guaranty was impracticable, the commis- 
sioners further requested that the United States should lend to Liberia officers 
to aid in the conduct of its administration and should confer with the govern- 
ments of other countries having interests on the west coast of Africa, and par- 
ticularly with Great Britain, which has rendered material assistance to Liberia 
in the past, with a view to give to Liberia the moral support which would result 
from evidence of interest in her welfare on the part of the United States. 

To these requests attentive consideration has been given. There have been 
full conferences with the commissioners and with Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
who was much interested in their mission, and with representatives of other 
interested powers, and reports from general and from special representatives, 
of the United States in Liberia, and the conclusion reached by the State Depart- 
ment is quite clear that Liberia is very much in need of assistance, that the 
United States can help her substantially, and that it is our duty to help her. 

The condition of Liberia is really serious. Between forty and fifty thousand 
civilized negroes, for the most part descendants of the original colonists from 
the United States, occupy a territory comprising 43,000 square miles, in which 
there are also over a million and a half members of uncivilized native tribes. 
The civilized part of the population have been to a great degree cut off from 
any intimate relation with the rest of the civilized world for two-thirds of a 
century. They began with but little education, with no acquired skill in the 
art of government, and they have had but little opportunity to improve through 
intercourse with other and more advanced communities. They find it especially 
difficult to control the native tribes or to conduct their own government in accord- 
ance with modern requirements. 

The British colony of Sierra Leone to the north and the French possessions 
closing in their hinterland to the east are almost continuously complaining of 
the failure of Liberia to maintain order upon the border. Notwithstanding the 
very kindly disposition on the part of Great Britain and the similar disposition 
on the part of France, there is imminent danger that the republic, unless it 
receives outside assistance, will not be able to maintain itself very long. 

It is unnecessary to argue that the duty of the United States toward the 
unfortunate victims of the slave trade was not completely performed by landing 
them upon the coast of Africa, and that our nation rests under the highest 
obligation to assist them, so far as they need assistance, toward the maintenance 
of free, orderly, and prosperous civil society. 

The interest of the people of the United States in the welfare and progress 
of the millions of American citizens of the black race in the United States also 
furnishes a strong reason for helping to maintain this colony, whose success in 
self-government will give hope and courage, and whose failure would bring dis- 
couragement to the entire race. 

With all the study which it has been possible to give and with all the assist- 
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anee which the Liberian commissioners themselves could give, it has been found 
very difficult to determine the precise things which the government of the United 
States had better do by way of giving assistance, and upon the most careful 
consideration I am satisfied that we ought to send to Liberia a commission of 
three experienced and judicious Americans to examine the situation there and 
confer with the officers of the Liberian government and with the representatives 
of other governments actually present in Monrovia, with a view to reporting 
recommendations as to the specific action on the part of the government of the 
United States which will constitute the most effective measures of relief. 

In presenting this recommendation to Congress, President Eoosevelt 
stated that " the relations of the United States to Liberia are such as to 
make it an imperative duty for us to do all in our power to help the 
little republic which is struggling under such adverse conditions." 

Congress heeded the recommendation of the President and an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars was made to put it into* effect. The 
Commission appointed by Secretary of State Knox consisted of Hon. E. 
P. Falkner, Chairman ; Dr. George Sale and Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Com- 
missioners; Mr. George A. Finch, Secretary; Major Percy M. Ashburn 
and Captain Sydney A. Cloman, U. S. Army, Military Attaches; and 
Mr. Frank A. Flower, Civilian Attache. The Commission sailed for 
Monrovia on April 24th last, on the scout cruisers Chester and Birming- 
ham, spent a month in Liberia and Sierra Leone, and have returned to 
the United States. Their report and recommendations, now in the 
course of preparation, are awaited with deep interest, for it is realized 
that upon the results of the Commission's labors may depend the fate 
of a nation, and that nation is one of the two which are endeavoring to 
demonstrate to the world the ability of the negro, without aid or inter- 
ference from the white man, to carry on a modern civilized government. 
Truly it may be said that the fate of Liberia means more than the fate 
of a nation, it may presage the destiny of a race. 



THE FOUKTH PAN-AMEKICAN CONFERENCE 

Pan-America is to meet in conference at Buenos Aires in August 
1910, and a tentative programme for its deliberation has been prepared 
by a specially appointed committee of the Governing Board of the 
Bureau of American Eepublics at Washington, whose duty it is by a 
resolution of the Third Conference held at Eio de Janeiro in 1906, to 
prepare a programme for the Fourth Conference to be held in 1910. 

The proposed programme is as follows : 



